HOLIDAY LIGHTS—The night view up Congress Avenue to- 

ward the State Capitol is always an impressive sight, but 

Austin’s main street really comes alive with festive lights 

during the Christmas season. Photograph by Jack Lewis 
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About Our Cover 

The solemnity of a solitary worshipper at the 200-year-old 
Presidio La Bahia Chapel in Goliad is a quiet reminder of 
the religious significance of the Christmas season. The im- 
pressive chapel is part of the presidio (fort) that was estab- 
lished in 1749 to protect the missions on the Spanish fron- 
tier. The chapel is still used for regular church services. 
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Christmas time is a special time along San Antonio’s famed 
Paseo del Rio (River Walk). Christmas lights shimmer 
in the river and candles flicker in the luminarias (paper-sack 
covered candles) that line the walkway. Two moving and in- 
spirational traditions will honor the city’s rich Spanish 
heritage on the walk December 17-23: Las Posadas and 
Fiesta de las Luminarias. Covers by Jack Lewis 


“IT’s A STRANGE FEELING to walk 
down the road to Jerusalem and know 
that 2,000 years ago Jesus walked the 
same path,” Bob Garner says, referring 
to his visit to the Holy Land earlier 
this year. 

The engineering assistant in the Lub- 
bock district office traveled more than 
25,000 miles and visited seven coun- 
tries during a three-week tour that took 
him to the heartland of Christian the- 
ology. 

“T’ve always wanted to see the coun- 
try where Jesus lived while He was on 
Earth and now when I read the Bible 
about Him walking on the Sea of Gal- 
ilee, I can visualize just how it must 
have been,” Garner says. “When it 
mentions Jesus going from one town 
to another I can say, ‘Yes, I know 
about that road and I’ve been to that 
town.’ ” 

The Christmas season should have 
new meaning for Garner, especially 
when he listens to the traditional re- 
counting of the birth of Christ in a 
manger in Bethlehem. That’s because 
he visited what is thought to be the 
actual spot where the Three Wise Men 
offered their gifts to the newborn in- 
fant. 

“Many people would be disturbed 
about how churches are built over 
most religious places, like where the 
manger was located, but we were told 
the sites would be destroyed other- 
wise.” 

Garner said Jacob’s Well was cov- 
ered by a church that was so decayed 
it was hard to see any evidence of re- 
ligious significance. 

“IT was impressed with how many 


ruins that are being restored, especially 
in Israel. They are usually marked with 
a religious symbol in three languages 
including English.” 

The tour began in Athens, where 
Garner saw the Acropolis, the most 
famous Greek Temple—the Parthenon, 
and Mars Hill where the Apostle Paul 
preached about the unknown God. 

From there, Garner flew to Jerusa- 
lem and made bus tours to the differ- 
ent parts of Israel. 

“The first day we went to Hebrum 
to the tomb of Abraham and his wife 
Sarah. That area is considered the hot- 
test spot in Israel because there are 
numerous Arabs and Jews in the city. 
We toured a mosque, but before they 
would let us in, we had to be searched 
by two men with machine guns. That’s 
the only place the conflict was really 
obvious,” Garner said. 

“The last day we spent in Jerusa- 
lem, we were given the entire day to 
roam around and we weren’t cautioned 
at all. . . it was just like being in the 
states as far as freedom of movement.” 

The Jordan River was off limits be- 
cause of possible terrorists, but Gar- 
ner did take a boat ride on the Sea of 
Galilee. ““That’s the only day it rained. 
The rest of the time it was beautiful. 
The rainy season had just finished and 
there were lots of flowers. 

“We saw part of the wilderness near 
the Dead Sea where the parable of the 


SOLOMON’S GARDENS—Garner toured 
the Three Pools of King Solomon that 
were built for storing water. They are lo- 
cated about 15 miles south of Jerusalem 
and each pool is about 400 feet by 200 
feet. The sign points to the restaurant. 


Good Samaritan originated. We also 
passed some nomads camped out with 
their herds of sheep,” Garner recalled. 

“Even this area had some greenery, 
but the guides said within two weeks 
it would be so hot and dry that ciga- 
rette wrappers would have to be picked 
up to keep from starting fires.” 

According to Garner, the people in 
every country were friendly and eager 
to assist the travelers. 

“We never had any communication 
problems. Most people either knew 
English or could speak it enough to 
help you get what you wanted. We 
were always treated nicely,” he added. 

“The food was surprising, because 
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most American foods have a sweet 
taste and their food tasted sour because 
so much of the seasoning comes from 
olives. We really only got to experi- 
ment with the local food when we ate 
in restaurants. Their bread is hard and 
never served hot,” Garner explained. 

“At the Sea of Galilee, we ate in a 
restaurant that featured Saint Peter’s 
fish. It was supposed to be the kind 
of fish Saint Peter caught and found 
money in its mouth which he used to 
pay a tax in Capernaum for Jesus and 
himself. But I didn’t find any money 
in my fish.” 

While traveling through the coun- 
tries, the Highway Department em- 
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OVERLOOKING NAZARETH—The American traveler may be surprised to find many of the 


road signs and religious markers in Israel written in English. The country also uses a sign- 
ing system much like the one Texas began in June. 


ployee examined the road systems. 

“Most of the time we stayed in the 
cities and even though the streets were 
good, the problems are the same as 
ours—narrow streets, toO many cars, 
and pollution. 

“Most of the highways we saw were 
in Israel and were two lane asphalt. 
Israel uses the picture type signing on 
its streets and highways, similar to the 
system we began in June. There were 
even some green reflectorized signs 
similar to our Interstate ones.” 

After the tour left Israel, Garner’s 
next stop was Beirut, Lebanon, where 
he saw the ruins of the city of Baal- 
bek, which he said is noted for the 
pagan Temple of Jupiter. 

“The nearby city of Byblos was 
fascinating because several civilizations 
had been built on top of each other 
over a period of 7,000 years.” 

From Lebanon he flew to Istanbul 
where he visited “what is supposed to 
be the most beautiful church in the 
world .. . Saint Sophia. Everything in 
it had been gathered from other places 
to make sure it had the choice treas- 
ures,” he said. 

“When we went into the Blue 


Mosque, which is claimed to be the 
largest in the world, I had to take my 
shoes off. There were Persian rugs all 
over the floors with several thicknesses. 
They had been given to the mosque by 
different people and had some religi- 
ous significance,” he explained. 

Garner then made a side trip to 
Rome on Good Friday and attended a 
special service at the Colosseum where 
Pope Paul re-enacted the events prior 
to the crucifixion of Jesus. 

“At one point, I was within 15 feet 
of the Pope as he passed by on his 
way back to the Vatican.” 

While in Rome, he visited St. Peter’s 
Cathedral, the Sistine Chapel, the 
Monument to Victor Emmanuel II, 
the Catacombs and the Fountain of 
Trevi. 

“IT took over 1,200 slides of the 
whole trip,” Garner says. “One thing 
I’ve wanted to do is make up a slide 
presentation for Sunday school classes 
so I can share the experience with 
them. 

“It could be something to help 
strengthen the faith of others, just as 
this trip has strengthened my faith in 
my religion.” & 


Stone Outlines Goals 


Jo RISTONE S: 


. accepts the challenge and responsibility 


Frank Lively 


THE FIRST ORDER of business for 
J. R. Stone as the new district engineer 
in Fort Worth is “to continue in Bob 
Crook’s fine tradition—and to com- 
plete the commitments already made.” 

Stone was named November 1 to 
replace R. W. Crook who had passed 
away a few days earlier after a long 
illness. 

When State Highway Engineer J. C. 
Dingwall named Stone to the adminis- 
trative post, he stressed the importance 
of good public relations. 

“This is an important point,” said 
Stone. ‘““Today we must be sensitive to 
the public’s thoughts and views. But, 
of course, we’ve always listened to the 
public.” 

There are major objectives Stone 
will be pushing for in the next few 
months. 

“Our immediate goal is to complete 
the Interstate as quickly as possible,” 
he said. “Also, we must complete the 
new facilities to serve the interregional 
airport that will be opened next year.” 
Engineers are working toward comple- 
tion of interchanges north and south 
of the giant airfield that will connect 
with the “spine” road, a freeway that 
will run north-south through the air- 
port. 

Like all of the Department’s admin- 
istrative staff, Stone must cope with a 
shortage of funds. 

“We must use highway funds as ef- 
ficiently as we can. Because of the 
shortage of funds, we’re having to shift 
people around. We’ll have to exercise 
better managerial techniques in our 
work than has been used in the re- 
cent past.” 

Stone, 48, is a native of Stephenville. 
He attended public schools in Stephen- 
ville and John Tarleton Agricultural 
College, and was graduated from Tex- 
as A&M University in 1948 with a de- 
gree in civil engineering. He joined the 
Highway Department that year as an 
engineering assistant in the Cleburne 
residency. In 1950 he transferred to 


Stephenville as an associate resident 
engineer. Stone was called to district 
headquarters in 1954 as the district de- 
signing engineer. In the ensuing years, 
he served variously as traffic engi- 
neer, district maintenance engineer, 
and district administrative engineer. 

It was while he was serving as ad- 
ministrative engineer in 1964 that Stone 
was named to head the giant Dallas- 
Fort Worth regional transportation 
study. A special computer program 


had to be designed to handle the vast 
area surrounding the two cities. Stone’s 
work in this field brought him the 
first coveted Gibb Gilchrist Award 
for outstanding highway engineering 
achievement at the Highway Short 
Course at Texas A&M in November 
1967. 

Stone was named assistant district 
engineer on January 1, 1968. 

The Stones have a son, Larry, who 
is a senior civil engineering student at 


Texas A&M, and a daughter, Debbie, 
who is a senior at Southwest High 
School in Fort Worth. 

“Of course, I owe a lot to my wife 
Maxine,” says Stone. “She got me out 
of bed and to work on time all these 
years. 

“Seriously, this job is a tremendous 
challenge. The responsibility is great, 
especially when you look at the amount 
of dollars, the miles of roads, and 
the people it involves.” & 


Friendly Administrator Remembered 


ROBERT W. CROOK, district engineer in Fort Worth since 
1962, died October 26 after a long illness. He was 56. 

State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall expressed the 
“deep sorrow” of the administration and Crook’s fellow 
workers over the loss. 

“Bob Crook will long be remembered for his outstanding 
ability as an engineer and administrator and his friendly 
attitude toward everyone,” said Dingwall. He noted that the 
veteran engineer had served the Highway Department for 
more than 34 years, and in almost every capacity with the 
Fort Worth district. 

Crook began his career with the Department in the late 
Thirties as a laborer on a crew cutting brush along state 
highways. The Granbury native worked as a laborer during 
the summers while he was attending Texas A&M, where he 
received a degree in civil engineering in 1940. Except for 
four years with the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers during 
World War II, Crook spent his entire career with the 
Department. 

He served in almost every engineering capacity including 
acting junior resident engineer, resident engineer, senior res- 
ident engineer, senior designing engineer, and assistant ex- 
pressway engineer. 

Crook became assistant district engineer in 1961 and was 
appointed district engineer the following year for the nine- 
county area that includes Tarrant, Johnson, Wise, Erath, 
Hood, Parker, Palo Pinto, Jack, and Somervell counties. 

Crook was a member of the Broadway Baptist Church, 
Texas Society of Professional Engineers, and Texas Good 
Roads Association. 

Survivors include his wife, Mabel, and two brothers, C. B. 
Crook of Amarillo and R. C. Crook of Los Alamos, New 
Mexico. & 


ROBERT W. CROOK 
....leaves ‘fine tradition’ behind 


Henrik Stafseth A. E. Johnson 
. new AASHO director .... retires after 18 years 


STAFSETH 
HEADS 
AASHO 


HENRIK E. (Hank) STAFSETH, for- 
mer Michigan state highway director, 
became executive director of the 
American Association of State High- 
way Officials on November 1. He suc- 
ceeds A. E. (Alf) Johnson, who re- 
tired, as the top spokesman and repre- 
sentative in Washington of the na- 
tion’s state highway officials. 

“We are most fortunate in finding a 
man of Stafseth’s ability to direct the 


Texas’ Best 


J. T. (Happy) Shahan (center) 
and Jim Battersby (left) accept 
DATO’s 1972 national tourism 
award from Bill Toohey, Dis- 
cover America Travel Organiza- 
tions president. Shahan and 
Battersby, president and execu- 
tive vice president respectively 
of the Discover Texas Associa- 
tion (DTA), received the award 
at the climax of the annual 
U.S. Travel Conference’ in 
Houston October 21-25. DTA 
was cited for outstanding rep- 
resentation of the state’s com- 
mercial tourism sector, spe- 
cifically for the association’s 
work in media publicity, legis- 
lative relations, and organiza- 
tional growth. Founded three 
years ago by 16 members, 
DTA has grown to 140 mem- 
bers representing all the ma- 
jor tourist attractions in the 
state. 


important work of AASHO,” said 
State Highway Engineer J. C. Ding- 
wall, who is president of the associa- 
tion. “He is a worthy successor to Alf 
Johnson who has served effectively and 
well both the association and the in- 
terests of the motoring public in Amer- 
ica for 18 years.” 

Stafseth, 53, is only the fourth direc- 
tor the association has had in its 58- 


year history. 

“T am looking forward to the chal- 
lenge of this new assignment and of 
being where the action is in the na- 
tion’s capital,” he said. “I also have 
regrets about leaving Michigan. Ex- 
cept for war-time service, I have lived 
here all my life, and I love this state— 
and the Michigan Highway Depart- 
ment.” 


Stafseth was appointed director of 
Michigan highways in 1967. Prior to 
that he was deputy director in charge 
of planning and governmental liaison 
for two years. He had served in vari- 
ous capacities before joining the de- 
partment: St. Joseph city engineer, en- 
gineer-manager of the Lenawee Coun- 
ty Road Commission, and Ottawa 
County Road Commission. 


Walter Moore (right), editor of the Texas Almanac, presents Ar- 
thur Godfrey a copy of the 1972 issue to commemorate the 
celebrity’s visit to LBJ State Park near Stonewall for the Lady 
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Bird Johnson award for highway beautification. Luci Nugent listens 
as Moore tells Godfrey that many early Texas settlers had only 
two books in their homes—the Holy Bible and the Texas Almanac. 


Birdmans 


Gift to 


All Texans ~ 


WHEN A GOVERNOR of Texas leaves 
office, tradition dictates that the de- 
parting chief executive leave a gift in 
the governor’s mansion to be shared 
by all Texans. 

What better gift could Governor and 
Mrs. Preston Smith leave than one in- 
cluding the state bird (mockingbird), 
state flower (bluebonnet), and the 
state tree (pecan) ? 


“When Ima and I began searching 
for an appropriate gift to leave in the 
mansion, we decided that it should be 
typically Texan in nature,” said Gov- 
ernor Smith. 

A friend who works for Anderson 
Brothers Jewelers in Lubbock suggest- 
ed that a bird carved by James Eddle- 
man, who works for the Highway De- 
partment as warehouse superintendent, 


Photograph by Bill Malone 


A BIRD FOR THE MANSION—Governor and Mrs. Smith proudly display the mockingbird 
that James Eddleman (left) carved as a lasting piece of art to be displayed in the mansion. 
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might be the appropriate thing. (See 
“Birdman of Lubbock,” Texas High- 
ways, January 1971.) 

Within two and a half months after 
Eddleman was commissioned, he had 
turned out his work of art. The result 
is a beautifully carved mockingbird 
perched on a mesquite stump with a 
bluebonnet beside it, and mounted on 
a pecan board cut in the shape of 
Texas. 

Eddleman said simply, “It was a 
privilege and an honor for me to have 
the opportunity to make it.” 

His masterpiece was a gift to the 
Smiths from Anderson Brothers and 
Eddleman. He also designed a plexi- 
glass case with a mirror in it to re- 
flect all angles of the bird. 

On a sunny Sunday afternoon (Oc- 
tober 1), Mr. and Mrs. Smith, with 
Eddleman standing by, formally un- 
veiled the carving in the governor’s 
mansion. 

“Ima and I wish to express our sin- 
cere appreciation to James R. Eddle- 
man and all the people at Anderson 
Brothers in Lubbock for this master- 
piece which will remain on display for 
thousands of future mansion visitors 
to admire,”’ said Governor Smith. “Mr. 
Eddleman’s_ beautiful bird carvings 
have earned him nationwide recogni- 
tion for this outstanding artistry and 
we are deeply grateful to him for the 
painstaking work that went into the 
creation of this handsome mocking- 
bird. 

“Ima and I are especially proud of 
this sculpture, not only because it em- 
bodies three symbols of Texas, but 
also because Mr. Eddleman is a native 
of our hometown of Lubbock and be- 
cause he is a dedicated state em- 
ployee.” & 


Dallas Morning News—A Dallas mem- 
ber of the Texas Highway Commission 
said Thursday that a congressional dead- 
_ lock could halt the construction of major 
highways across the state early next year. 

“We're up the proverbial creek without 
_ the proverbial paddle,’’ Charles E. Simons 


said. “‘This development is distressing— 


most distressing.”’ 

Simons referred to the failure of Con- 
gress to approve a new federal highway 
construction bill during the final hectic 
hours before it adjourned. 

The bill would have allotted Texas and 
other states $6 billion for highway con- 
struction projects during the next year. 
The bill cleared the Senate, but the Nixon 
Administration killed it in the House. 

State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall 
estimated that the Highway Commission 

will have funds available to finance pro- 
jects scheduled for contracts through 
January. 


_ San Antonio News, with an Austin date- 
line—Nothing more will be done to re- 
move legal bars to the completion of the 
North Expressway until Congress recon- 
venes in January, an assistant attorney 
general revealed Thursday. 
An amendment to the Federal-Aid Higte 
way Act which would sever the 
way from federal programs will be cinta: 
duced in the next congress, said Asst. 
Atty. Gen. Sam McDaniel. | 
he highway bill, including the amend- 
ment aimed specifically at the long-de- 
layed San Antonio expressway, was re- 
ported out of conference committee Wed- 
nesday night. However, the House could 
not raise a quorum and the measure died. 


The Houston Post—A Texas Highway 
Department official said Friday that the 
city has only 12 to 18 months to come 
up with definite plans for two proposed 
busways if the Highway Department is to 
include the projects in its timetable. 

Bill Ward, engineer-manager of the De- 
partment’s Houston Urban Office, said 
planning of construction on the Gulf and 
South Freeways will go into final phases 
within two years. 


_ The Gulf Freeway will be widened from | 


six to eight lanes with other improve- 
ments. The South Freeway (Texas 288) 


will be a new expressway. 
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Conroe Courier, in an editorial—High- 
way patrolmen who are charged with the 
responsibility to handle traffic accidents 
and to keep other traffic moving around 
them have long known of the need for 
service road bridges across the San Ja- 
cinto River on IH 45. 

If there was any doubt about the need 
in any other minds, a pileup early Tues- 
day morning should have dispelled it. 

The accident, involving a bus, a truck 
and several cars, 


fusion, and there was simply no place 
for Houston-bound drivers to go. At such 
times, the mess is compounded by driv- 
ers, who, seeking a way around the tie- 
up, drop off the freeway onto the service 
road, only to find there is no way across 
ee except the freeway bridge. 


he Highway Department should give | 
immediate attention to that problem, and | 


citizens of this county should insist that 
it be given high priority. IH 45 handles 
too much traffic, particularly at rush 
hours, to allow an accident on the bridge 
to completely shut down the highway. 


Beaumont Journal—A Proposed new 
six-lane traffic artery to bypass contro- 
versial Railroad Avenue has been given 


Beaumont City Council approval, but city : 


officials say it may be 12 years before 
construction could begin. 


"Ati its regular business session this | 


morning, city council authorized City 


Mer. | 
Charles V. Hill to ask the Texas Wiehvey | 


Department to proceed with met 
of plans for the new artery as an_ 


‘ had traffic woefully 
snarled, with thick fog adding to the con- 


sion of Spur 380 Poe pe on. | 


Richardson Daily News—More than 80 
percent of Texas’ 3,176 miles of designat- 


| ed Interstate highways are improved and 


now open to traffic, according to a Texas 
Highway Department spokesman. 

According to a report by the Federal 
Highway Administration, Texas had 2,525 
miles of the Interstate systeni completed 
on June 30. That is more miles than any 
other state will have when the system is 
completed in the late 1970s. 

California, the second poe in desig- 


BOB MAGERS:The 
Stained-Glass Man 


By Larry Upshaw, Travel and Information Division 


Bos MaAGERS LISTENED to all that 
hogwash about how boring life would 
be in a small town when the Highway 
Department moved him out to work on 
IH 10 at Boerne in 1964. He antici- 
pated endless  thrill-filled Saturday 
nights with the other townsfolk, watch- 
ing the water tower precipitate. 

He was a city boy from San An- 
tonio, but more than 400 Saturday 
nights later, the senior resident engi- 
neer stays busier, and is more content, 
in his little stone house in the Hill 
Country than he ever was in the big 
city. 

For Bob has discovered art. He 
makes beautiful art objects—from a 
simple red heart to an intricately de- 
signed Tiffany lampshade—with a 
hunk of stained glass, a bit of copper 


Jack Lewis 
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Art lovers crowd around Bob’s booth at 
the Texas Folklife Festival in San Antonio 
in September. Lampshades, butterflies, 
even a wood nymph (center) that Magers 
made with help from two other artists, 
were popular items at the festival. 
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foil, and some solder. The imaginative 
forms these materials take have earned 
him a reputation for fine craftsmanship 
across Texas. Magers’ craft is so un- 
usual and so well done that he is in 
demand at the largest art shows in the 
state—including the State Arts and 
Crafts Fair in Kerrville last summer 
and the Texas Folklife Festival in San 
Antonio this fall. 

“There were some outstanding peo- 
ple at these shows,” he said, “but very 
few did anything with glass.” Few 
people anywhere can do what Bob 
does with glass. 

“T sell these things as fast as I can 
make them,” Bob said. “Especially 
roadrunners, butterflies and angels. 
You can make them out of anything 
and sell them.” Bob makes a great 
number of these figures not because 
they are moneymakers, but because 
they are fun. 

“Most of the things I make are 
one-of-a-kind,” he said. “But some- 
times I will find something I like to 
make and Ill do several of them. Then 
I'll get tired and go to something else, 
and maybe return to the popular item 
later.” 

Bob began “fooling with glass” about 
three years ago. His wife, Vanelle, pre- 
pared a history of stained glass for her 
reading club in Boerne and she got 
interested in the craft. 

“She bought some glass and tried 
working with it,” Bob said, “and she 
got tired of it. I bought some more 
glass and really got into it. 

“The use of this glass goes back to 
about 1000 A.D., when they started 
using it in cathedrals. Those people 
had a difficult time working with it. 
I have a good glass cutter, but they 
just broke the glass and hoped it would 
fit together.” 


Making a large piece, such as a 
hanging Tiffany lampshade, is a proj- 
ect of fine detail. Bob begins with a 
sketch pad and his imagination, rough- 
ing out the configurations of more than 
500 pieces in a full-sized shade. 

A pattern of the glass pieces that are 
often no larger than one square inch 
is drawn on thick paper. Bob uses in- 
dividual slips of paper to trace the 
shapes with a cutter on many types 
of stained glass. The term “cutter” is 
really incorrect, for Bob says the de- 
vice actually just scratches the surface. 

“After I make the cut,” he said, 
“this stuff has the tendency to break 
straight across. This glass really has 
some funny properties. If you wait 
more than three minutes after you 
scratch it, it’s difficult to break it off. 
And if you wait more than 24 hours, 
you just have a piece of glass with a 
scratch on it. You are making just a 
momentary stress point.” 

Then he took a piece in both hands 
and tapped it, hoping it would crack 
smooth and on-line. After the cuts are 
executed, he wraps heavy copper foil 
around the edges. The copper has 
much the same consistency as alumi- 
num foil, and is a metallic substance 
needed for soldering. Each piece is 
soldered with care at precisely the 
angle needed. By this slow, often te- 
dious, but always enjoyable process, 
Bob Magers creates true works of 
art. 

“It beats sitting around in my spare 
time watching TV,” he said, “and if I 
get tired of it, I can always go in the 
house and quit working.” 

He does some sketching on the din- 
ing room table, but the real work is 
done in his workshop, which is in the 
garage on the other side of the back- 
yard, through the tomato patch, and 
next to his parents’ home. 

“They moved here when we did,” 
he said, “and we really got a good 
piece of property. It was just a little 
town then, but this place is growing. 
Pretty soon it will be just another bed- 
room suburb of San Antonio. But it’s 
still better than living in the city.” 

Bob drives 31 miles of Interstate 
highway to the District 15 office in the 


An elegant blend of colors in stained glass 
metal creation is mounted on a rock Magers 


Jack Lewis. 


form the wings of a butterfly made by Bob Magers. The glass and 
found near his home in Boerne and a wooden base he finished himself. 


northwest corner of the city, but he 
claims employees living in south San 
Antonio have a harder time getting to 
work than he does. 

“The Highway Department intro- 
duced me to the small town, and now 
I wouldn’t live anywhere else. People 
live a bit slower here, and I like it.” 

The Christmas season is the only 


time Bob puts on the speed. He gets 
sO many requests for Christmas gifts 
that he can’t possibly fill them all. 

Rosamond Kutzer, who _ handles 
Bob’s glass pieces at Hill Country 
Sales Art and Frame Shop in Boerne, 
knows the year-round demand for 
original Magers art. 

“I sold the first thing he made,” 


Glass pliers are necessary to break a thick section of dark green stained glass in Bob’s 
garage workshop. Straight cuts are easy to break, but often a curved piece will break 
crooked and he starts over again with the glass cutter. 
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said Mrs. Kutzer. “It was a little red 
glass heart. And then he started mak- 
ing angels—angels flying, angels with 
horns—you name it.” 

Vanelle Magers, along with daugh- 
ters Leslie and Robin, are also top 
salesmen. 

“My wife’s a real talker,” Bob ex- 
plained, “and she can really sell the 
stuff. You see, she’s a Scorpio, the 
same as General Patton and a lot of 
other hard chargers.” 

A few local connoisseurs collect 
Bob’s works, but most of them are 
purchased by a steady stream of peo- 
ple who pass through Boerne and stop 
at Mrs. Kutzer’s shop or the Magers’ 
home. His large lampshades wind up 
over dining room tables and in bed- 
rooms in some of the finest homes in 
the area. 

Some get more exposure. At the San 
Francisco Steakhouse in San Antonio, 
where a lovely young girl perches on a 
swing over the bar, a Bob Magers 
original perches over the reservations 
desk. 

His work is becoming so well known 
that Magers admits he could make a 
good living working glass full time. 
But the 13-year veteran of the High- 
way Department enjoys his engineering 
work. 

Besides, he maintains, if he made 
glass pieces for a living, “then it would 
be too much like work. I have too 
much fun with it as a hobby.” 

Mrs. Kutzer also likes Bob’s ar- 
rangement. 

“I’ve seen too many artists make the 
mistake of relying on their art to make 
money,” she says. “Their pursuit of the 
dollar often hinders their artistic 
ability.” 

Cash money is Bob’s preferred 
method of exchange, but he occasion- 
ally gets in a little hoss tradin’. Like 
his swap with Odis Clark, supervising 
bridge engineer in the San Antonio 
office. Odis makes grandfather clocks 
—something Bob had always wanted. 
So they decided on an even swap— 
one grandfather clock for one lamp- 
shade. 

“My boss John Stockton, the super- 
vising resident engineer, knows how 
tight Odis and I are with a dollar. And 


he can’t figure out who is getting to 
whom on the deal.” 

While money is secondary to the 
fun of it, Bob keeps a fairly close ac- 
count of his investment. A few dollars 
and about 1!4 hours go into a $12.50 
butterfly, while 50 hours and $50 are 
necessary to make a $225 lampshade. 

Along with a good quality glass 


cutter, Bob uses glass pliers, a solder- 
ing iron and solder, copper foil, and 
electrical connections (for lamp- 
shades). 

The essential material—a wide selec- 
tion of stained glass—is the most ex- 
pensive. The many textures and colors 
of glass come in seven- by three-foot 
sheets. Bob buys it in smaller pieces, 


A butterfly flickers over Bob’s backyard in good weather. ‘‘l usually hang it on one of my 


oak trees in late spring,’’ he said, ‘‘and it stays there all summer. No one ever bothers it, 
and | take it down when it gets cold and rainy.” 


but has at least $600 worth of glass in 
his shop most of the time. 

“The best place around here to buy 
the glass,” Bob said, “is Black Art 
Glass in San Antonio. They have about 
the largest selection of art glass in the 
southwest. And Vernon Black, the 
owner, gives lessons on how to make 
things with glass.” 

Bob claims modestly that anyone 
can easily learn the craft. 

“It’s just a matter of putting in the 
time to get it right,” he said. 

Rosamond Kutzer disagrees. 

“Bob is a talented young man,” she 
said. “He just has a knack for it. He’s 
doing something different. And _ its 
main selling point is that it’s handmade 
and original.” 

That elusive quality, “originality,” is 
the main thing that makes Bob’s work 
first-rate. Many people sketch and cut 
glass and solder, but few allow their 
individuality to surface. 

“I do very little research in the way 
things actually look,” Bob said. “TI just 
use my imagination.” 

He related a story behind one of his 
latest projects—a lampshade with a 
motif of purple grapes. 

“Now this man wanted purple 
grapes, and that’s fine. It’s his lamp- 
shade and I'll use any colors he wants. 
But I think I'll use this same design 
and make me one with red, yellow, and 
blue grapes. Why not?” 

Even though art has never been one 
of Bob’s great interests, he always has 
been good with his hands. He’s just a 
hobbyist who likes to stay busy. 

“T used to build model airplanes 
that flew,” he said, “and I did a good 
job at it. I had some remote-controlled 
models. But they cost too much—espe- 
cially when you crash one.” 

Collisions in the stained glass busi- 
ness are rare, but they can be equally 
frustrating. While hanging a lampshade 
for a photograph, Bob slipped and al- 
lowed the chain and cord to crash 
egainst the glass. 

“lve been known to drop things on 
occasion,” he said as he struggled to 
pull the undamaged lampshade into 
place, “and I’ve been known to cuss 
when I do it.” & 
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THROWS A PARTY 


By Frank Lively, Editor 


IT WAS A REAL TEXAS happening. The Great Food Fair. The 
big city’s answer to the country fair. A four-day party. 

Some said they couldn’t describe it, that,they had never 
seen anything like it. Others said it was a spectacular show- 
case of “our all-but-forgotten folk games, crafts, and skills.” 

These are only some of the words used in trying to describe 
the first Texas Folklife Festival, sponsored by the Institute of 
Texan Cultures on its 13-acre site at HemisFair Plaza in San 
Antonio September 7-10. 

“If you don’t like something at the Texas Folklife Festi- 
val,” wrote Ron White in the San Antonio News, “then you 


FLASHING FEET—Lovely ladies of Los Flamencos de San An- 
tonio, representing Texas’ Spanish heritage, perform their dramat- 
ic dances for huge crowds. Left, a dancer with classic Spanish 
features rests as she watches her partners. 


just don’t like the human race . . . . One comes away from 
the festival with the feeling that he’s had a taste of true 
Americana, untouched by the tainting influence of commer- 
cialism.” 

That’s the way the festival was designed, says O. T. Baker, 
who is project manager for the institute and the man who 
planned the festival. 

“This was not a place for people to make money. We are 
determined to keep the festival from becoming commercial, 
such as selling souvenirs made in Japan as some festivals do. 
Participants paid their own expenses to come here and define 
themselves to the rest of the world.” 

Most of Texas’ 26 national, racial, and cultural groups were 
represented. More than 1,000 persons from 84 cities com- 
bined their talents for the festival. They were out to show 
the world what they and their ancestors do and did for fun 
and entertainment, which included foods and dances; games, 
arts, and music; and contests, crafts, and costumes. 

But no one was prepared for the way visitors gobbled up 
the ethnic foods. Most of the tasty dishes were prepared 
right on the grounds, some at home. German Texans served 
up sausage on a stick and demonstrated the art of making 
kraut, cheese, and noodles. Pretty Japanese ladies grilled 
chicken and beef teriyaki over charcoal. 

There was Irish stew, Italian meatball sandwiches and 
pizza, Indian jerky and fry bread, French-Cajun crawfish and 
shrimp gumbo, Lebanese cabbage rolls and shish kabob, 
Polish sausage and sweet-sour cabbage, soul food, Jewish 
pastries, Greek honey pecan rolls and cookies, and, of course, 
Mexican tortillas con frijoles, bufuelos, chalupas, tamales, 
and quesadillas, just to mention a few. Sugar cane was used 
to make syrup and a nearby booth turned the syrup into pop- 
corn balls, peanut brittle, and toffee. There were also hot 
biscuits for “syrup sopping.” 

Behind the institute, visitors traveled back 100 years in time 
to see longhorn cattle, an Indian village, a blacksmith forging 
branding irons, cowboys barbecuing huge briskets, a log cabin 
being raised, and numerous other things. 

“T was manager of the stage next to the log cabin raising,” 
said Phil Davis, chief of community relations for the Texas 
Tourist Development Agency. “People would stand for hours 
watching those guys notch the logs, spit tobacco juice, and 
chat with the guests. The entertainment, combined with the 
unusual foods and the relaxed atmosphere, seemed to put 
everybody in a good mood.” 

Bill Brett sat in the shade of a mesquite and wove horse- 
hair ropes and puffed on hand-rolled cigarettes. 

“Nobody makes these much anymore, but we used to 
make ’em all the time,” he said. “That was when everything 
was warmed up, weared out, or make do.” 

“I sure enjoyed watching the man splitting oak and cedar 
shingles with a froe. He was really good,” said Clyde Holder 
of Bridge Division, Austin. “We watched two guys with 
axes split a log into four rafters in about three and a half 
minutes. We also saw the Lebanese dancers. They were some- 
thing. Some of my wife’s relatives came from Scotland, so she 
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GUMBO! BOUDAIN! ALONS! shouts Jim Barud of Port Arthur 
as he tries to get his spiny-legged crawfish friends to race. The 
crawfish races in Cajun Country drew thousands of visitors, 
young and old alike. Guests stayed to sample the shrimp and 
crawfish gumbo and listen to the Cajun band. 
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TASTY MORSELS—People wait impatiently as Hisako Medrano 
of San Antonio cooks beef and chicken teriyaki, Japanese dishes 
that proved highly popular with festival-goers. Many of the 
booths ran out of food by the third day because no one knew 
just how popular the various ethnic foods would be. 
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A TOUCH OF THE EXOTIC—Girls from the Ameleb Club of San 
Antonio perform a dance typical of their Lebanese ancestors. 
During certain dances, the girls invited spectators to dance with 
them. Booths at the edge of the dance floor offer lahem mishwee 
(shish kabob), mihshee malfouf (cabbage rolls stuffed with rice 
and lamb), khibbez (bread), and sambouski (pastry). 


visited with some of the Scots, comparing family backgrounds. 
We looked at all the art work. There were some beautiful 
things. 

“We've never seen anything like the festival. And we’re 
certainly going back next year.” 

Cajun Country was a crowd pleaser, with its Cajun band, 
crawfish races, and the shrimp and crawfish gumbo special- 
ties. 

Jim Barud of Port Arthur and his registered crawfish put 
on a show that attracted thousands. 

“Gumbo, gumbo, boudain, bcudain, alons, alons, aahhh!” 
yelled Barud with his audience to urge the crawfish to race. 
A showman to the end, he would sweep up the winning craw- 
fish and give it a “kiss for the winner.” 

Entertainment was different everyday. Some examples in- 
cluded Jackie Callier and the Rambling Aces Cajun Band of 
Port Arthur, Japanese classical dances, Ballet Mexico Es- 
pana, Negro singer Amenolee Whitaker of Stephen F. Austin 
University and Bongo Joe of San Antonio, El Curro the 
Spanish flamenco guitarist, Dr. Horace Allison playing 
cypress-knee horns, 30-piece Czech Dallas Concert Orchestra, 
Czech Beseda Dancers of New Braunfels, Alabama-Coushat- 
ta and Tigua Indian dances, Houston Irish Pipes and Drums, 
Houston Scottish Highlanders Bagpipe Band, Pehl’s German 
Oompah Band of Fredericksburg, Ameleb (Lebanese) Club 
Dancers of San Antonio, and Greek folk singing and dancing 
by The Good Crowd, San Antonio. 

Boys and girls tried their hand at shucking corn which was 
then fed into a sheller. A nearby 100-year-old grist mill turned 


CHIEF OF THE VILLAGE—Rocky Stallings, Indian expert for the 
institute, exhibits some of the objects he built from authentic 
materials and using the same methods as the frontier-day In- 
dian tribes. Stallings holds a blow gun and darts in his left 
hand, and his right hand rests on a shield and frame. 
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FANCY FOOTWORK—Three members of the Houston Polish Na- 
tional Alliance dance group demonstrate the intricate footwork 
of the lively romantic ‘‘krakowiak,’”’ during a Sunday afternoon 
performance. 


the corn into meal. There were watermelon seed-spitting and 
dollar-pitching contests for the athletically inclined. Ladies 
made lye soap that was “guaranteed good for dandruff, wash- 
ing double knits, and killing the aphids in your shrubbery.” 
And what’s a Yaya Ybarra? She was the curvy Miss Gal- 
veston who demonstrated to visitors the fine art of building 
big sand castles, using good old Galveston sand. 

Henderson Shuffler, director of the institute, and his staff 
had been studying and talking about having a folklife festival 


NOW THAT’S WHAT | CALL A SAND CASTLE—Galveston lovelies, 
Sally Caldwell, left, and Yaya Ybarra, demonstrate how to build 
sand castles. It is the girls’ way of calling attention to Galveston’s 
32 miles of clean sand beaches. 


for Texas since HemisFair opened in 1968. That was the year 
they visited the American Folklife Festival in Washington, 
D. C., and later the Pennsylvania-Dutch Folklife Festival, the 
oldest observance of its kind in the United States. 

“Why not a festival of just Texans?” they thought. 

They talked about the possibility for several years, plan- 
ning how the Texas festival would be different. They made 


HERE WE GO ’ROUND THE ZIELONY GAJZCEK—Sandra Moryl, 
a San Antonio girl of Polish descent, holds a streamer from the 
zielony gajzcek, the Polish term for may pole. Well known by 
boys and girls in the East European country, this term originally 
meant ‘‘the little green pole that bends.” 


IT’S ABOUT READY, BOYS—Tom Perini, a rancher from Buffalo 
Gap, turns a tender brisket on a barbecue pit dug in the ground. 
Tom’s fork is hammered from a standard pitchfork. This western 
section of the festival featured authentic ranch gear, huge long- 
horn cattle, and horseshoeing. 


the decision in February and announced the news, a scant 
eight months before the show was to go on! O. T. Baker, who 
had been given the assignment to stage the festival, said if 
they had known just how much work was involved, they 
wouldn’t have announced for this year. 

The Moody Foundation of Galveston agreed to help under- 
write the happening with $25,000; the Ewing Halsell Founda- 
tion of San Antonio contributed $5,000; and other founda- 
tions gave another $5,000. Nine local hotels agreed to donate 
rooms for out-of-town participants. Eighty-four Texas cities 
sponsored hundreds of participants and 500 came from San 
Antonio. The H. B. Zachry Company furnished a “good deal 
of material assistance.” Four officials from the Texas Tourist 
Development Agency helped with the thousands of details. 

Dancing and singing and the other acts loosely tried to fol- 
low a schedule. But none of the entertainment seemed to be 
on schedule, and this may have been a lot of the charm of 
the festival. 

“We wanted it to be a family outing, a place to relax and 
have a good time with friends,” said Baker. 

The atmosphere was so relaxed that boys and girls were 
running, rolling, and sliding down the grassy slopes of the 
large earth berm or hill surrounding the institute. By the third 
day, the adults had joined in and were sliding down the 
slopes on pieces of cardboard. 

The festival has been declared a success and will return 
next year—bigger and better than ever. ; 

“No matter how different or divergent our ancestry, we are 
all Texans, with a common bond in our past and a common 
stake in our future,” said Shuffler. “This is all the Institute 
of Texan Cultures ever had to say. The Folklife Festival 
seems to have been a good way to say it.” & 
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Everybody's Somebody 


Hear the dirt dobbers hummin’, 
See the sticker burrs on your sock, 
You’ve just spent a Sunday 

In beautiful Luckenbach. 


VERSES ROLL one after another from 
the heart and mind of songwriter Jerry 
Jeff Walker, who mingles with some 
pickers and singers behind the Lucken- 
bach General Store to glorify the sim- 
ple existence in this simplest of towns. 

“This town really takes you back,” 
exclaimed the youthful writer of “Bo- 
jangles” and a dozen other folk hits. 
“That’s what the old folks like. And 
the kids. It shows them how it was— 
in a natural place that’s functioning 
and not like a museum.” 

Just about any Sunday afternoon “if 
the weather’s good” in this Hill Coun- 
try community, you can catch Lucken- 
bach moving along at its own speed. 
Luckenbach is mindful that the outside 
world knows about it, reminisces with 
it, and laughs at the humor of the town 
and its inhabitants. But it really doesn’t 
care. 

Hondo Crouch can be found sitting 
in the shade, petting a Chihuahua and 


BEST MEETING PLACE IN TOWN—The 
beer parlor at the back of the Luckenbach 
General Store is also the only place in 
town to meet friends and have a brew. 
A combination trading post, post office, 
and bar, this building has been in con- 
tinuous operation since 1849 and is one 
of the oldest stores in the Hill Country. 


FINANCE MINISTER—While Guich Koock 
and Hondo Crouch are out talking about 
Luckenbach, ‘‘silent partner’’ Cathy Mor- 
gan stays home and minds the store. 
She is the bright, shining face behind the 
bar, and she believes Luckenbach is worth 
all her time and energy. 


in Luckenbach 


tending a venison roast as it turns on 
a spit. Leaning over to baste the meat, 
Hondo gives a sideways glance and 
winks, “I just hit this animal with the 
truck this morning, or we wouldn’t 
be eating. It was some accident, but I 
had to chase him all over the highway 
before I accidentally hit him.” 

Guich Koock (pronounced Geech 
Cook) stands out front talking to an 
elderly couple who was traveling on 
US 290 between Johnson City and 
Fredericksburg, saw the sign, “Lucken- 
bach 5,” and decided to drive down 
FM 1376 to see if the town really 
exists. 


Inside the store, Cathy Morgan hust- 
les to keep everyone supplied with re- 
freshments. “We don’t mind people 
finding us and coming here,” she said, 
“It’s just customers we don’t like. They 
keep wanting to be waited on.” 

You'll find no chamber of com- 
merce supersalesmen among the three 
people who own Luckenbach lock, 
stock, and rain barrel. But few peo- 
ple have ever accused Hondo, Guich, 
and Cathy of being traditional town 
fathers (or mothers). This versatile 
trio bought the entire confines of the 
unincorporated town—general store, 
blacksmith shop, barn, and opera 


house—in March 1971. They even 
have a horse-powered sugar cane mill 
and Guich is building a_ half-timber 
(and half-mud) house in his spare 
time. 

“We've talked to a_ blacksmith,” 
Cathy noted, “about going into busi- 
ness here. We have plans for a barber 
shop and maybe even a dentist’s office, 
with a real dentist who will come here 
one or two days a week.” 

Does this mean Luckenbach is go- 
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ing after the tourist dollar? 

“We don’t try to get people to come 
here,” said Hondo. “They just come 
and we can’t stop them.” There is no 
master plan, and they don’t want to 
shell out a lot of money. 

You’ve heard about towns that roll 
up the sidewalks at sundown. Lucken- 
bach doesn’t even have sidewalks, and 
the town doesn’t open until after- 
noon. That’s right, the town isn’t of- 
ficially open until one of the owners 


ALL AGOG—As Hondo Crouch whittles a wooden cross, his favorite blonde-haired twins, 
Christy and Misty Lininger, watch every move. Janie Lininger brings her daughters. from 
their farm three miles down the road several times a week. 


arrives about noon or thereabouts. But | 
don’t phone to see if anyone is there } 
before you stop. The only telephone | 
is in the general store, and it has an | 
unlisted number. | 

Luckenbach Post Office and General | 
Store (and bar) is the center of ac- 
tivity, and has been in continuous op- — 
eration since 1849. Its origin isn’t 
clear, but centers on two versions. 

One story tells about a circuit-riding 
preacher named August Engel, who 
owned the land where the store is lo- 
cated. It seems his wife was bored be- 
cause August was gone all the time, 
and showed her resourcefulness by 
trading and bartering with the Indians. 
According to another story, Albert 
Luckenbach and his wife established 
the store and gave the town his sur- 
name. Several years later they moved 
about nine miles east and, in the male 
chauvinist manner of the day, named 
their new town Albert. 

One newspaper account said, “The 
Luckenbach Store is a place where 
you can trade eggs for overalls, collect 
the mail, and spend a whole afternoon 
in the liveliest beer parlor in the great 
sovereign state of Texas.” 

Residents of the area can no longer 
pick up their mail, since the postmaster 
retired last year. But Cathy, who calls 
herself the “silent partner” in this out- 
spoken triumvirate, hopes to reopen 
the mail service. 

She considers Luckenbach a labor 
of love and a worthwhile outlet for her 
energies since her children are grown. 

Guich has a ranch near Fredericks- 
burg, but he spends most of his time 
writing scripts for a children’s televi- 
sion show on educational TV and 
tending to business in Luckenbach. 

“T worked for the Highway Depart- 
ment for two years before I moved 
here,” he said. “I was a coordinator 
of public hearings in Houston.” 

The son of Mary Faulk Koock, not- 
ed Texas chef and writer, Guich grew 
up in Austin and knows the Hill Coun- 
try. He does his bit to promote Luck- 
enbach, but the real drive behind the 
town was the vision of Hondo Crouch. 

“T used to write a newspaper col- 
umn,” Hondo said. “It’s still printed 
in some papers around here sometimes. 


It was about a make-believe town and 
Luckenbach is that town.” 

Hondo made a name for himself as 
an All-American swimmer at The Uni- 
versity of Texas, a rancher, humorist, 
and writer. But he spends most of his 
time and effort being a character—a 
master put-on artist. 

So why did he buy a town? 

“It’s like a dog with a bone,” he 
said. “Do you know why a dog buries 
a bone? You think it’s so he can go 
back and get it later. But that ain’t 
true. It’s to keep the other dogs from 
getting it.” 

Actually, Hondo maintained, Luck- 
enbach is more than just a town. It’s 
a sovereign nation, and he is the for- 
eign minister. 

“We figured I would be better at 
bargaining with the United States,” he 
said. “We were going to get into a 
war with them and ask for foreign aid. 
You can get that when you lose. 

“You don’t think we might win, do 
you?” he inquired worriedly. 


BEAUTY AND THE BEASTS—Janie Lin- 
inger, who worked as a fashion model in 
California before moving to the area 
around Luckenbach, is a beautiful con- 
trast to the blacksmith shop in the back- 
ground where Luckenbachians came to 
get their horses shod many years ago. 


PICKIN’ AND A SINGIN’—Lydia Hayes, a student at Southwest Texas State University in 
San Marcos, belts out ‘‘Me and Bobby McGee” with a little help from her friends. Young 
musicians jam under trees behind the Luckenbach Store almost every Sunday afternoon. 


Cathy is the minister of finance 
(storekeeper and bartender). Guich 
has so far declined a title, and Hondo 
says he hasn’t been offered a really 
high position. 

About his vocal partner, Guich says: 
“Hondo Crouch—it’s not something 
you get from riding a motorcycle.” 

They don’t talk much about the 
other residents of Luckenbach—most- 
ly because there aren’t many. When 
asked the population, Hondo ran a 
weathered hand across his milk white 
beard and pondered, “Let’s see. Elev- 
en, minus seven... (pause) ... eight. 
Yes, eight.” 

There are a few animal residents, 
like Ruff Rooster, a multicolored cock 
with an affinity for strong drink. 

“You'd better keep an eye on your 
beer,” Hondo warned a visitor. ““That 
rooster will get it in a minute.” For 
sometime, the townsfolk supported a 
boozing pig, Oink Van Gogh, which 
had one too many one day and 
wrecked a neighbor’s garden. 

But the people—and the scene— 
make Luckenbach a curiosity. Goat 
roper or suburbanite, the entire family 
or just pa, good guitar players or sorry 
singers. Long-haired, short-haired, or 


no haired at all. As the sign says in 
the beer parlor: ‘“Everybody’s Some- 
body in Luckenbach.” 

And they never miss an excuse to 
celebrate. Two Saturday nights each 
month they gather for western dances 
at the opera house. They’ve even 
shown their goodwill by adopting a 
US. holiday—July 4. 

“It’s great to celebrate,” said Hondo, 
“because when you celebrate, you eat 
—don’t you?” 

Luckenbachians also commemorate 
such vital occurrences as the invention 
of plywood, Italian independence, and 
the anniversary of a gasoline tank ex- 
plosion in Pittsburg. 

Most recently, the annual women’s 
chili bust has put Luckenbach on the 
map. People from the surrounding 
area, and from Austin and San An- 
tonio and parts beyond crowd into 
the town in October. 

Hondo credits (or “blames”) the 
Highway Department for making 
Luckenbach easy to find. 

“When I talked to Mulkey Owens 
(district engineer in Austin) about 
putting up some signs on the highway 
around here, we talked in the morning 
and he had one of them up that day. 
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“All we need now is a big flashin’ 
sign on IH 10,” he jested. 

Many people find Luckenbach be- 
cause they’ve met Hondo or Guich at 
one of the fairs, festivals, or chili cook- 
offs they attend each year. They come 
to watch Hondo whittle a wooden 
cross or Guich carve a wooden doll, 
to sit outside and relax, and to talk. 


lonely vigils for the storekeeper. Sun- 
day afternoon transmits the real Luck- 
enbach. 

One young writer from San Antonio 
took an afternoon to see the town 
and, among other things, hear the wit 
and wisdom of Hondo. Not being fa- 
miliar with Hondo’s unusual manner, 
the writer commenced to take seriously 


When Hondo began to expound on > 
the culture that blossoms in Lucken- | 
bach, he pretended to pick his nose 
and wipe his finger on the writer. 
Enough was enough. The writer 
stormed inside and told Guich, “I’ve 
interviewed presidents, kings, and all 
kinds of celebrities, but I’ve never 
seen anything like this.” 


Celebration days are too overburdened 


with people, and most weekdays are uttered. 


eS 


THAT’S CHILI, BROTHER—Allegani Jani and the Torrid Texans 
put on the best show, but failed to place in the competition. 
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every word the colorful character 


He’s not likely to see anything like 
Luckenbach again. 


LUCKENBACHS 
ANNUAL POT PARTY’ 


CHILI, WOMEN, AND A GOOD TIME are the favorite subjects 
among the residents of Luckenbach. 

Combine them and you gain the undivided attention of 
the town council, chamber of commerce, and school board. 
The same three people comprise all these groups, of course, 
but they put the effort of hundreds into the Second First 
Annual Amelia Jenks Bloomer Women’s World Champion- 
ship Chili Cookoff—known by men of few words as the 
Luckenbach Chili Bust. 

The town was never “purtier” for the October 26 event. 
Even the municipal park—a tire swinging from a live oak 
tree—was beautified with a spankin’ new whitewall. All three 
town buildings were opened and readied for thousands of 
visitors who crowded into the tiny town. 

This event started last year when the so-called weaker sex 
was barred from the Texas Chilympiad in San Marcos. Both 
of these cookoffs are to qualify chiliheads for the inter- 
national competition in Terlingua. 

In any other era, the banished females would have retired 
to wash the dishes, make the beds, and sulk. 

But several veteran chili women conspired to form the 
Hell Hath No Fury Like a Woman’s Chili Society, and they 
made arrangements with the Luckenbach town fathers to 
hold the first chili cookoff “for women only.” 

That first celebration was dedicated to Susan B. Anthony. 
Ms. Bloomer, who put women in pants, was honored this 
year with a memorial parade featuring horses, floats, and one 
disgraceful chauvinist pig carrying a sign protesting, “Women 
Make Good Whoopee, Not Good Chili.” He soon disap- 
peared. 


It takes more than just meat and sauce to prepare River Boat chili (left), as this group of 
beauties proves while a microphone records their ‘‘chilintertainment.’’ Above, children 
take over when the mule tires, turning the cane mill to help make molasses. 


GIMME 10, GIMME 20—Guich Koock mounts a dilapidated old 
spring wagon, Luckenbach’s equivalent of a speaker’s platform, to 
auction off Sharon Villaret’s winning pot of chili. She got $75, 
and the buyer got on empty pot. 


Visitors moved from chili pot to chili pot, tasting Cardiac 
Arrest Chili (“it'll cure ya’ or kill ya’ ”’), Sensuous Chili by 
“J’, Hot Bloomers (formerly Hot Pants) Chili, and River 
Boat Chili. Many people went away gasping and fanning 
their tongues, but the chili makers knew they were smiling 
inside. 

Chili Bust cosponsor Hondo Crouch knows the power of 
the spicy stuff because he has competed in chili cookoffs 
himself. As he mingled with the crowd wearing a dark wig 
over his white hair, a bystander inquired, “Looks like you’ve 
grown some new hair.” 

“It’s the chili that does it,” Hondo exclaimed. 

Ted Parsons, who works as a materials analyst for the 
Highway Department in the Austin district office when he 
he isn’t acting as right-hand man, valet, and chili assistant 
for Hondo, sold his weight in tamales and pigs-in-blankets. 

“T was minister of boundaries at last year’s chili bust,” 
Ted said, “but all the fences I built fell down. I thought this 
year I would be minister of security, but everyone’s so friendly 
we didn’t need one.” 

Some of the contestants were a little uptight, for chili 
can be a serious matter. But with all the veterans at their 
pots in Luckenbach that day, novice Sharon Villaret and 
her Granny Woodcreek Hot Fanny Chili took the first 
prize home to Wimberley. 

A Dallas restaurant owner took the winning recipe home 
with him, in exchange for paying all expenses to Terlingua, 
where she would compete against the four runners-up from 
Luckenbach plus the best male chefs. 

One enthusiastic chili connoisseur thought he had won 
when he outbid the throng for the winning chili pot. Little 
did he know that with all the tasting going on, he paid $75 
to scrape the bottom of the cauldron. & 
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GET ALONG, LITTLE TURKEYS—Herders use sticks with red flags 
tied to the ends to drive thousands of white turkeys down Cuero’s 
main street, while an estimated 40,000 spectators watch. 


HAREM OF LOVELIES—The influence of the Turkish theme set by 
the Turkey Trot Sultan and Sultana was evident in the many bright 
costumes worn by the youngsters in the parade. 


OOM-PAH-PAH—Another colorful feature of the celebration was the 
special Turkey Trot Band that roamed all over town playing music 
they boasted was ‘‘out of this world .. . or any other.” 


HEN THEY TURKEY TROT in Cuero, 
W it has absolutely nothing to do 
with dancing. 

That’s because the 100-year-old town 


GOBBLE, GOBBLE—The turkeys in the 1936 trot were the hardy, range-roaming ances- 
ters of today’s birds that are raised primarily for white meat and even have a hard 


is the self-proclaimed “Turkey Capital 
of the World.” Since 1912 it has been 
the site of an annual (in Cuero that 
means every four or five years) Tur- 
key Trot featuring trotting in the 
streets by thousands of high-stepping 
birds paying unique tribute to the 
town’s early years. 

Which also explains what the cham- 
ber of commerce means when it boasts, 
“Cuero: Where America Talks Tur- 
key.” The 7,500 residents of the South 
Texas town, whose Spanish name 
means rawhide (not turkey), owe a 
debt to their feathered friends. 

If it weren’t for the turkeys, Cuero 
would only have been known as a 
1970 Look magazine All-American 
city. And there might never have been 
a 100th birthday party like the one 
October 20-23 when Cuero opened its 
doors to some 40,000 visitors and its 
streets to the star attractions—several 
thousand white turkeys kicking up 


their heels (or whatever turkeys have) 
to the music of 100 bands. 

The remarkably unruffled birds led 
the 214-hour-long parade that in- 
volved practically all of Cuero resi- 
dents from those seeing their first trot 
to those who remember them all. 

“We figured this was one time in a 
100 years and we were going to do it 
up right,” explained Murray Tarking- 
ton, co-chairman of the Cuero Fair and 
Turkey Trot Association. 

And that’s just what Cuero did. 

They invited the immediate state to 
their birthday party and even though 
Cuero has not one hostelry to its name, 


time walking. 


URKEYS TROT AGAIN 


By Nanette Wiese, Travel and Information Division 


crowds flocked into the pleasant little 
town that is conveniently located with- 
in 150 miles of Austin, Houston, San 
Antonio and Corpus Christi. 

Throngs lined Esplanade Avenue, 
the broad main thoroughfare through 
Cuero, while the daring perched along 
rooftops, vying for a better view. Poli- 
ticians, servicemen, housewives, busi- 
nessmen, farmers, school children. All 
of them came, as the town’s official 
Turkey Trot song says, “. . . to see 
what Cuero’s got.” 

What it had was four days of fid- 
dlin’, singing, dancing, rodeos, golf 
tournaments, beard growing contests, 


gunslingings, reunions, and _ historic 
home tours. The whole thing was 
kicked off literally by the Cuero Gob- 
blers at their homecoming football 
game in Gobbler Stadium when the 
home team easily gobbled up its op- 
ponent. The highlight of these festivi- 
ties for the townsfolk, short of the ac- 
tual trot on the last day of the celebra- 
tion, was the crowning of Turkey Trot 
royalty. 

“The idea of having royalty actually 
started many years ago when we felt 
someone should reign over the trot,” 
said Homer Berner, assistant general 
manager of the Cuero Daily Record, as 
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he pointed out pictures of turbaned, 
cloaked, and bejeweled Sultan Yekrut 
XIV and Sultana Oreuc XIV featured 
in the paper’s Centennial Edition. 

What does that have to do with a 
Turkey Trot? “Look closely,” he said 
with a smile. Those formidable titles 
are actually anagrams. Oreuc is Cuero 
backwards and Yekrut, of course, 
spells turkey. 

Costumes for their highnesses are 
serious business, sometimes running 
into thousands of dollars. Shop win- 
dows along the streets of Cuero were 
filled with the often extravagant and 
exotic costumes of trots gone by. 

This thoroughness and concern for 
detail is why it took more than a year 
to plan the festival. “We called in a 
professional centennial planning com- 
pany at the first of the year, but we 
decided it would lose the flavor of be- 
ing localized, so we took the bull by 
the horns and did it all ourselves,” Ber- 
ner said somewhat proudly. 

“We set a goal of $20,000 as the 
amount needed from donations and 
pledges. Last count, I think we raised 
$16,000. We got pledges from former 
Cuero people in darn near every state 
in the union—the largest was $500 and 
the smallest was $2. 

“You know,” Berner said shaking 
his head, “we almost didn’t have any 
turkeys for this celebration after what 
happened back in ’67 (the date of the 
last Turkey Trot). We first decided we 
wouldn’t have any turkeys this time or 
as least have some on a flatbed truck 
and let them be symbolic .. . but we 
decided heck no, if we’re going to 
have a Turkey Trot, we couldn’t have 
it without the turkeys.” 

Berner smiles when he says he 
doesn’t like to talk about the 1967 trot, 
but he has good reason to be serious. 

“Well, it was an unusually hot day,” 
he recalls, “and those broad-breasted 
turkeys raised only for eating just 
couldn’t make it down the street.” 
Stricken birds had to be gathered up 
and placed in trucks along the parade 
route as an estimated 60,000 visitors 
looked on. Many of the birds were 
bruised and turkey breeder Gus Cage 
lost quite a bit of money. 
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Disheartened, the citizens of Cuero 
assumed that would be the last real 
Turkey Trot the town would ever see. 

The turkeys at this year’s trot, how- 
ever, were in top form, thanks to spe- 
cial preparation by Cage. 


“The turkeys performed beautifully,” 
a pleased Tarkington said after the pa- 
rade. “Those several thousand turkeys 
were raised especially for the trot and 
were allowed more freedom, so they 
were accustomed to walking some dis- 
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WANNA FIGHT?—Starkly realistic gunslingers entertained the crowds with shootouts in 
the middle of the street that left their victims in the dust. 


tance. After the trot, they were sent 
back to the feedlots to be fattened in 
the regular way.” 

These precautions were necessary 
because the modern-day turkeys aren’t 
anything like their hardy, range-roam- 
ing ancestors who fed off grasshoppers 
and acorns. 

The turkeys of 1972 can hardly 
walk, much less trot, because they go 
directly from hatcheries to feedlots 
where they fatten without much wan- 
dering around. They are raised for 
maximum white meat and are hatchery 
bred using artificial insemination be- 
cause their size prevents them from re- 


producing naturally. 

Berner explained how the turkeys 
are driven in flocks by herders holding 
sticks with red flags tied on the ends 
“which keeps them in line for some 
reason. Turkeys are the dumbest ani- 
mals you ever saw. They won’t even 
come in out of the rain. They'll ac- 
tually stand out in a downpour and 
drown themselves .. .” 

Even though raising turkeys is a 
tricky business that can be literally 
wiped out overnight if the birds catch 
pneumonia, the farmers at the turn of 
the century considered it one of the 
leading enterprises in DeWitt County. 


It was such a thriving business that 
Northern buyers would come to Cuero 
in the fall to await the arrival of the 
great flocks. The farmers would gath- 
er up as many as 15,000 birds going 
from farm to farm and drive them 20 
to 30 miles to the meat packing plant 
in Cuero. 

Often the trip took several days with 
the farmers and turkeys camping out 
along the way. Herders clipped the 
wings of the birds to keep them 
grounded, but even so they often had 
to chase them out of nearby trees 
where they had roosted during the 
night. 


CUERO’S FIRST—The Saturday Evening Post and Harper’s Weekly covered the first Turkey Trot in 1912 when 12,000 turkeys trotted 
down the dirt streets of the town on their way to the meat Baus eeu Word of the trot reached as far away as Greece and Turkey. 
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Nanette Wiese 


By the time the gobbling, squawk- 
ing, sometimes flying birds descended 
upon the little village on the north 
bank of the Guadalupe River, it must 
have been quite a sight. 

The Easterners were fascinated. 
They would even follow the flocks 
through town to the slaughter plant. 
That’s when J. C. Howerton, publisher 
of the Cuero Daily Record, had an 
idea. Why not have a celebration 
marking the opening of the turkey sea- 
son, similar to those held when the 
first cattle herds from Texas reached 
Dodge City, Kansas? The proposal 
caught on quickly—the buyers saw 
great publicity potential and the local 
businessmen saw their chance to pro- 
mote the town. 

The only wave of opposition sur- 
faced when Howerton suggested they 
name the event “Turkey Trot.” The 
popular dance of that day shared the 


WE LOVE A PARADE—Industrious spec- 
tators, who aren’t content to stand among 
the crowds lining the parade route, find 
rooftops offer a superb view. 
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AFRICAN INFLUENCE—Part of the centennial celebration was devoted to recognizing the 
different cultural heritages that contributed to the growth of the little South Texas town. 
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VICTORIAN ELEGANCE—Mr. and Mrs. Lester Giese opened their picturesque red brick 
home to visitors for a special home tour commemorating several of the older structures 
as part of Cuero’s 100th birthday party. Mrs. Giese greeted her guests in her grand- 
mother’s wedding dress that was made in 1905. 


same name. . . a fact that offended 
the more conservative residents of 
Cuero. But Howerton prevailed and 
the first Turkey Trot had 12,000 gob- 
bling, occasionally “on the wing” birds 
driven through the middle of town, led 
by Governor James Colquitt. 

Film companies, prestigious maga- 
zines like The Saturday Evening Post 
and Harper’s Weekly, and_ big-city 
newspapers dispatched reporters to 
cover the event. Amazingly, word even 
reached as far away as Greece and 
Turkey, according to accounts in the 
local paper. Cuero was on the map. 

Since nothing succeeds like success, 
it was evident there would be another 
Turkey Trot the next year. This time, 
Howerton’s son hand delivered an in- 
vitation from Governor Colquitt in- 
viting President Woodrow Wilson to 
lead the 1913 Turkey Trot. Apparently 
amused, Wilson turned to a group 
gathered at the presentation and asked, 
“Think I would make a good turkey?” 

President Wilson didn’t lead the pa- 
rade, but subsequent parades have 
gained the attention of presidents who 
thoughtfully wrote letters to praise the 
town’s grand event. 

Cuero held 10 trots from 1912 to 
1947. So much work went into the 
1947 celebration that the citizens could 
not bear to plan another one until 
1956. Again, the rigor tired the towns- 
people so that another 11 years passed 
before the next trot was held in 1967. 

“When you have a three-day event 
like this, it takes a lot of people, a lot 
of planning, and a lot of money,” 
Tarkington explained. “We’re just too 
small to do as big a thing as this 
every year, but we’re hoping to have 
smaller annual celebrations with the 
larger one every four or five years.” 

Just as their song says: 


“Come on and meet me 

Come on and greet me 

at Cuero’s great Harvest Fair 
And we'll gabble and we'll gobble 
And we'll strut and then 

We'll turn right ‘round and 

do it all over again.” ie 
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To and From Our Readers 


All That and Free, Too 

While attending a meeting of the 
National Secretary’s Association, Mrs. 
Illien Austin, who is Houston District 
Engineer Wiley Carmichael’s secretary, 
met a friendly hotel cafe waitress who 
volunteered that she was giving out-of- 
staters the address where they could 
order a copy of TYexas—Land of 
Contrast. 

It seems the waitress received a copy 
after her daughter requested it be sent 
to her. She said she first thought it 
would cost $5 and was upset because 
her daughter ordered it. 

After she thumbed through it, she 
said she decided it was worth $5. 
Then she discovered it was free and 
was “overwhelmed.” 


So, Who’s Complaining? 

The Canadian Ministry of Transpor- 
tation and Communication has a sure- 
fire method of removing unsafe ve- 
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hicles from the highways—they remove 
the license plates. 

According to the MTC News in On- 
tario, if a vehicle is determined unsafe 
during a compulsory inspection, the 
repair must be made within 10 days 
and the vehicle returned for a re- 
inspection. 

If the vehicle is still considered un- 
safe, a police officer removes the plates 
and the vehicle permit is marked *DE- 
FECTIVE,’ and a form is issued list- 
ing the necessary repairs. 

The vehicle must be towed away and 
cannot be relicensed until a mechanic 
has certified that all repairs have been 
completed. 

In a seven-month period, 61,000 ve- 
hicles were inspected and 3,163 were 
found unfit for road use and their li- 
cense plates were removed. 

A district inspector summed up the 
function of the Vehicle Inspection Sec- 
tion as, “A counter measure designed 
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to reduce death, injury and property 
damage caused by defective vehicles.” 


‘Beep Beep’ 

With more than four feet of annual 
rainfall, the climate in District 20 is 
much more suited to ducks than road- 
runners. Nevertheless, when a contest 
was held to determine an appropriate 
name for the district’s monthly newspa- 
per—‘Roadrunner” was the winner. 

According to “Bud” Collier, senior 
traffic engineer in Beaumont, these 
birds have been somewhat rare in 
southeast Texas. But it now appears 
there are two adult and two juvenile 
roadrunners that frequently visit the 
front of the district office to dine upon 
insects that are attracted the night 
before by floodlights. 

Or it could be they’re checking to 
see that the tabloid bearing their name 
and likeness is up to acceptable stand- 
ards. 


Because We’re All in This Together 

An Oklahoma reader recently for- 
warded a clipping from The Oklahoma 
Journal about an Okie who swears by 
the Texas Highway Department. 

Cleveland County Sheriff C. W. Bill 
Porter was returning from New Mexico 
when he blew a tire a few miles from 
Bovina, Texas, on US 60, southwest of 
Amarillo. As he was pulling his jack 
and tools out of the truck, a pickup 
stopped and two men got out. 

“Here, let us change that tire for 
you,” the driver said. ““There’s no sense 
in you getting all hot and sweaty and 
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getting your clothes dirty.” 

After the men finished and were put- 
ting the tools back in the trunk, the 
driver saw the sheriff’s guns. Not want- 
ing to alarm the men, Sheriff Porter 
introduced himself. 

The Texan was Weldon “Sonny” 
Moody, maintenance construction sup- 
ervisor in Bovina and nephew of Ray 
Moody, longtime Cleveland County 
deputy sheriff. 

“Not only that,” the sheriff said, 
“but he told me to ‘go on down to that 
filling station in Bovina, and tell ’em 
Sonny sent you and they'll make you 
a good deal on a new tire.’ ” 


Out of the Mouths of Babes 

The cards and letters started pouring 
into District 3 after several hundred 
youngsters toured the facilities in the 
nine-county area during Highway 
Week. 

Excerpts from their “thank you” let- 
ters speak for themselves: 

—"T really enjoyed myself, but my 
feet didn’t.” 

—*Thank you for the litter bags and 
maps and for seeing the cement 
blocks.” 

—“T also like the computer room. 
I wish I could have one to do my math 
with.” 

—*You keep your place so clean my 
mother would love to have hers that 
clean.” 

—*“Mr. Winters was our host and 
he told us everything.” 

— “I guess the thing you do all day 
must be important.” 

—“Thank you for showing us the 
gravel, it was very nice.” 

—‘TI am sure I learned something 
from it.” 

—“T liked that big, long telephone 
that lady had.” 

—“Also, thank you for not doing 
your regular job.” 

—*‘I think Texas will be a better 
place to live because you and many 
other people are working for us.” 


Former Division Head Dies 

The former head of Maintenance 
Operations Division, George Finley, 
died in Carlsbad, New Mexico, Octo- 
ber 10. He was 90 years old. 

The Celina native started with the 


Highway Department in 1927 as a di- 
vision engineer. He worked for State 
Highway Engineer Gibb Gilchrist 
from 1931-33 on the Davis Mountain 
Scenic Drive. 


Finley graduated from The Univer- 
sity of Texas with a civil engineering 
degree in 1906. He was a railroad en- 
gineer in Texas and Louisiana before 
joining the Department. 

He was transferred to the Corpus 
Christi district as district engineer in 
1938 and moved to the Austin office 
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GREENING THE STATE—Highway 
Department maintenance personnel 
throughout the state are concerned 
with keeping the outlines of the 
highways green and trimmed. Har- 
old Holland is concerned with keep- 
ing the outline of the state green 
and trimmed, as he prunes some 
sprigs from this horticultural struc- 
ture. The bush is a pyracantha 
espalier which took Holland two 
years to grow. “‘l like doing my part 
to keep Hardin County beautiful,’’ 
Holland said. 


BILLY GOAT GRUFF- STRIKES 
AGAIN—Recently Gerald Smith of 
the Hutchins maintenance section 
(District 18) spotted a goat on the 
porch of the residency and swung 
his car around to __ investigate. 
Billy Goat Gruff left hurriedly, but 
not without leaving a reminder of 
his presence. Evidently he spotted 
his reflection in the glass front and 
proceeded to ‘‘butt tar out of the 
intruder.’’ Two windows were brok- 
en, the door was battered, and 
three other windows showed evi- 
dence of having been rammed 
repeatedly. Bernard V. James, 
Supervising resident engineer, said 
he is considering installing an anti- 
glare screen in front of the windows. 


as state maintenance engineer in 1945. 

Finley, who retired from the Depart- 
ment in 1950, contributed several ar- 
ticles to Texas Highways during the 
last few years which were carried un- 
der the title, “Memories.” 

Finley is survived by two sisters, 
Mrs. A. K. McRoberts and Mrs. R. C. 
Montgomery, both of Carlsbad; three 
brothers, Carl M. Finley and Hubbard 
S. Finley, both of Dallas; and J. C. 
Finley of Chicago, IIinois. 


Joel Willson Succumbs 

Joel D. Willson, a recently retired 
maintenance construction superintend- 
ent in District 5, suffered a heart at- 
tack and died September 22 in Lub- 
bock. 

Willson, who was 64, began his ten- 
ure with the Highway Department 
more than 45 years ago and had re- 
tired this past September 1. 

He had served as the District 5 re- 
porter for Texas Highways for 14 
years. 

“He has held almost every title 
maintenance has to offer,’ Oscar L. 
Crain, district engineer, said, ““common 
laborer, utilityman, section foreman 
and maintenance foreman.” He began 
his employment with the Department 
in 1926 at Lamesa. 

Willson became maintenance con- 
struction superintendent in Lubbock in 
1949, a post he held until his retire- 
ment. 

Willson is survived by his wife, 
Thelma, his mother, Mrs. Steve A. 
Willson, and five brothers and four 
sisters. 
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AWARDS 


(As of December 31, 1972) 


45 Years 

District 15 

Alton W. Vordenbaum, Right of Way Agent IV 
District 20 

Arthur B. Middleton, Supervising Resident Engineer 


40 Years 
Right of Way Division 
Archie H. Christian, Right of Way Engineer 


35 Years 


Finance Division 

Marlin E. Smalley, Chief Accountant II 

District 6 

Esteban G. Guebara, Maintenance Technician Il 

District 8 

Herman H. Middlebrook, Maintenance Construction 
Supervisor II 

District 12 

Francis G. Miksovsky, Supervising Resident Engineer 

District 15 

Barney R. Carroll, Maintenance Technician II 


30 Years 

District 2 

Herman D. Shaw, Supervising Bridge Engineer 
District 8 

Lou W. Parker, Maintenance Technician II 
District 9 

George R. Landrum, Enginering Aide III 
William C. Rice, Maintenance Technician II 
District 14 

Olan D. Pafford, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 23 

Melvin E. Tittle, Engineering Technician V 


25 Years 

District 1 

S. E. Helton Jr., Maintenance Technician Il 
Jack Owen, Maintenance Technician II 

District 5 

Jesse J. Hale, Maintenance Construction Foreman Ill 
District 9 

Floyd G. Stowers, Engineering Technician IV 
District 10 

Richard D. Sanders, Maintenance Technician II 
Cliff D. Brooks, Maintenance Technician II 
District 12 

Clarence R. Doyle, Senior Laboratory Engineer 
District 15 

Arno W. Scholz, Maintenance Technician II 
District 16 

Hershel E. Lawson, Engineering Technician V 
Otis M. Brown, Maintenance Technician II 


District 17 

Hobert F. Rackley, Maintenance Technician II 
Jesse R. Courtney, Maintenance Technician II 
Luther C. Little, Shop Foreman IV 

District 18 

Robert L. Yielding, Assistant District Engineer 
District 19 

Stanley J. Reynolds, Maintenance Technician II 
District 20 

Walter L. Poole Jr., Engineering Technician V 


RETIREMENTS 


Equipment and Procurement Division 

Ida V. Bryan, Clerk III 

Lillian K. Miller, Maintenance Man 

District 2 

Wyatt A. Burks Jr., Associate Design Engineer 

District 3 

Charles A. Cox, Maintenance Technician II 

Clifton S. Morris, Maintenance Technician | 

Thomas E. Williams, Maintenance Construction 
Superintendent | 

District 5 

Gerald C. Owen, Maintenance Construction Foreman Ill 

District 7 

John H. Lee, Maintenance Technician II 

District 9 

Howard J. Mounce, Maintenance Technician II 

District 10 

Ara T. Burton, Auditor II 

Cortelyou Nelson, Maintenance Technician | 

Lee R. Querry, Maintenance Technician II 

District 14 

Jack F. Bigham, Engineering Technician V 

District 15 

Clyde M. Burkett, Maintenance Technician II 

George N. Evans, Maintenance Technician II 

Alfred R. Hay, Maintenance Technician II 

Coy H. Mclver, Right of Way Agent II 

District 16 

John B. Hill, Engineering Technician IV 

Robert R. Morrow, Engineering Technician IV 

District 20 

Hosea L. Acker, Engineering Technician IV 

Ceaser Buchanan, Maintenance Construction Foreman Ill 

Doyle Meadows, Maintenance Technician II 

District 22 

Chester N. Parsons, District Engineer 

District 23 

Cecil E. Marshall, Maintenance Technician II 

Robnett S. Martin, Senior Resident Engineer 

Melvin E. Tittle, Engineering Technician V 

District 24 

Jose G. Candelaria, Maintenance Technician II 

Gwendolyn S. Peters, Clerical Supervisor IV 

Israel Velasco, Maintenance Construction Foreman Ill 

District 25 

Claude Groves, Engineering Technician V 

Houston Urban Project 

John F. Bennett, Resident Engineer 


e May I express my true feelings 
about your new Freeway Courtesy Pa- 
trol on the 610 South Freeway here in 
Houston. 

This afternoon I got on the freeway 
and about a quarter mile before I 
reached the Almeda exit, I had a flat. 
I immediately pulled over and turned 
my flashing lights on for about two 
minutes. A Courtesy Patrol Truck was 
there within that time and was driven 
by Ray McCoy, a most gracious, cour- 
teous, and pleasant person. He put on 
Spare tire on for me and had me on 
my way. 

The tax money I feel is well spent 
and I feel it has not only helped me, 
but many others too. Only living here 
a short time, I didn’t realize Texas 
had so many good things to offer its 
people. I’ve always heard Texas had 
the best and now I believe it. 

Agnes Moran 
Houston 


@ We enjoyed our trip through 
Texas, from Orange to Amarillo, and 
wish to thank the Texas Highway De- 
partment for a gracious welcome. 

Mr. and Mrs. B. E. Walker 
Alberta, Canada 


e Thank you for returning my par- 
ents’ photo album which they lost from 
their camper while on a trip to the 
southeastern United States. Mother 
was very much relieved when I told 
her the album had been found. 

Your kindness is so appreciated! 

Mrs. Ronal Weathers 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


(Ed. Note: The album was found 
and returned by Jackie D. Barnes, 
maintenance technician from Vernon.) 


¢ I would like to call your attention 
to two men who work in District 13, 
Barney L. Baker and Walter W. Nagel. 
During the last week in June, we 
were returning to Friendswood from 
our vacation and we burst a radiator 
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hose. We were hot, tired and discour- 
aged until these men showed up. They 
made two trips to Waelder to get the 
right size hose for us, put it on the 
car, filled the radiator with water, and 
sent us on our way. 

We certainly appreciate knowing the 
type of men who come to the rescue 
of stranded motorists. 

James E. Page 
Friendswood 


e This afternoon, while my wife and 
I were traveling by car from Oklahoma 
City to Dallas, the left rear tire blew 
out on our car just north of Denton 
on Il 35. 

We had started to change the tire 
when two Texas Highway Department 
employees, Carmen Taylor and Jose 
R. Vela, came upon the scene. They 
immediately took charge and made 
quick work of the tire change. 

These men deserve praise and 
should be commended for their help 


- to people in distress. 


William C. Schuster 
Jacksonville Beach, Florida 


e Recently we were visiting your 
state and had stopped at one of the 
loveliest and well kept rest areas we 
had seen, just west of El Paso. We did 
not notice the water and fluid drain- 
ing from under the hood. One of your 
employees, Raymond T. Hernandez, 
called this to my father’s attention. 
When they discovered a_ ruptured 
waterline, Hernandez said he would 
take my father to a shopping area and 
help him get the needed tubing. Not 
only did he assist in this manner, but 
he helped my father take off the 
broken line and put on the new. The 
other men working with him, Teofilo 
B. Halguin and Ramon Jimmez, not 
only did their jobs but made up for 
what he missed. 

We would like to express our grati- 
tude to these men as well as the State 
of Texas. This is truly a beautiful state 


and when people are so concerned for 
others, no wonder your state is so 
great. 

Robert K. Speck 

Hanford, California 


e I had car trouble and stopped at 
the roadside park between Hale Center 
and Abernathy. Two of your men who 
came to mow were very helpful and 
called for a wrecker for me. 

Please thank them again for me. I 
do not know their names but they were 
working at the park about 10 a.m. 
Also, please thank the girl at the 
switchboard. 

Mrs. John Routh 
Amarillo 


(Ed. Note: Actually three men from 
the Plainview Maintenance section, Lee 
C. Allen, Billy O. Kennedy, and Rob- 
ert D. Reep, helped the motorist. Kathi 
Perkey is “the girl at the switchboard.”) 


e The family of C. L. Brien would 
like to express our sincere thanks to 
Theodore Ressell, the maintenance 
foreman for Knox County. Our son 
and brother had trouble with their pick- 
up somewhere south of Crowell. Res- 
sell brought them into Munday in time 
for the fathers’ funeral. 

The C. L. Brien Family 
Cotulla 


@ We had the pleasure of staying at 
your rest area overnight. You have by 
far one of the finest rest areas in the 
country. I feel I can qualify as some 
authority as I’ve stopped at rest areas 
in almost all the states in the country. 
Yours are neat, clean, and original. 

And you must be complimented for 
your interest and devotion to Texas 
and the people of Texas and her many 
guests. Thanks so much to Texas for 
being ahead of the nation and setting 
such a grand example of the very best 
in rest area facilities. May each state 
look to you for guidance. Truly Texas 
is one of the greatest states in the na- 
tion. 

Maggie McDonald 
New York City 


(Ed. Note: Miss McDonald spent a 
restful night at the IH 40 rest area 15 
miles east of Amarillo in Carson 
County.) 
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